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A CHAPTER FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
RACHEL HICKS. 


Having given a brief account of my ances- 
tors, I now return to my own narrative and 
continue it in the cross to my own will, not 
liking to speak or write of myself, yet feelin 
that ere this is beheld by mortal eye I shail 
have passed into that state in which the opin- 
ions of men cannot reach or affect me. 

In 1828 the Separation in New York Yearly 
Meeting occurred, which brought a close trial 
upon me, as many Friends, with my aged pa- 
rent, whom I had loved almost to veneration, 
were of those called “ Orthodox,” who now 
left us, whom they termed “ Hicksites.” Al- 
though I had taken no part in the controversy, 
I was sorely grieved, for I saw that differences 
of opinion separated very dear friends. My 
venerable futher was sorrowful because I 
could not go with him; and I said, in my 
heart, “How can it be that my Heavenly 
Father requires of me that which seems to be 
bringing down the gray hairs of my earthly 
pareat with sorrow to the grave?” 

Oh, how often, at these trying seasons, did 
the language of the Holy Jesus, who declared 
that He “came to bear witness unto the truth,” 
revive in my mind! ‘ He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not wortby of me;” 
and again, ‘“ Every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for m 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, 
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and shall inherit everlasting life.” I felt that 


not only the good opinion of many I dearly 
loved was to be given up, but houses and 
lands also; all of these I was made willing 
to resign for acceptance with my Father in 
Heaven through and ‘by obedience to Christ, 
the power and wisdom of God in my eoul ; for 
in no other way could I see salvation by 
Christ. On account of this, when I lay on a 
bed of sickness, doubtful of recovery, I was 
told by eminent ministers that I was deluded 
and wandering from the right path, and could 
not be saved unless I believed in the atoning 
blood of Christ on the cross, ete., etc. 

Deep were my exercises, especially when E 
saw my father’s sad countenance and remem- 
bered bis pleading with me; and, for his sake, 
I wished | could subscribe to those doctrines 
called “Orthodox.” Strong were my petitions 
to my Heavenly Father that if I had all my 
life long been mistaken, He would open my 
eyes to see it, and enable me to eome out of 
every doctrine and opinion that was not con- 
sistent with His will concerning me. Never 
has He given me to see that the early impres- 
sions on my mind, to obey His will inwardly 
revealed, as the only way to the kingdom of 
Heaven, were to be given up, or any other 
substituted for this plain and simple way. 
And, at this time, the more I read and heard 
of the declaration of their plan of salvation, 
the more I was confirmed in the belief of the 
all-sufficiency of the “‘Grace of God,” through 
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His mercy, to bring salvation to the obedient 
soul. 


I well remember in early life when I read 
some of the writings of ancient Friends and 
the declarations of the apostles in the New 
Testament concerning the blood of the body 
of Jesus Christ, shed on the Cross, being the 
propitiation for the sins of mankind, I reflected 
and could not comprehend it, and asked my 
father for an explanation, telling him that 
when I sinned I suffered justly for my sins, 
and when I repented my gracious Creator 
forgave me and received me again into favor; 
but I could not see or feel that it was just for 
that Holy a to suffer to atone for my 
sins. My dear father replied that the doc- 
trine was too deep for my young and inex- 
perienced mind ; it was better for me to leave 
it and attend simply to the teaching of the 
Spirit of Truth in my own soul, which was 
sufficient for me. This reply I repeated to 
him when he, in 1828, in great sincerity and 
concern, labored with me for (as he believed) 
my unbelief and unsoundness. He said, “It 
may be I was deficient in thy education ;” 
but. after a time of solemn silence, added, ‘‘I 
have nothing better to recommend to thee, 
now, than obedience to this inward monitor.” 


A few months after, when I was severely 
ill, seeing his exercised countenance as he sat 
by my bedside, I desired one of my attendants 
to say to him that my mind was quiet and 
peaceful as regarded the course I had taken, 
and should my mortal life now close, I saw 
nothing in my way to rest and joy in Heaven. 
He seemed relieved, and I believe that the 
idea that there was no salvation for us was 
removed, and he often manifested that his 
love flowed to our members as well as to 
those of his portion of the Society of Friends. 


And now, as I write this, after years of re- 
flection and observation of the effect of pro- 
mulgating opinions and doctrines not essen- 
tia] in themselves, especially on the mission 
of Christ in that prepared body, I am con- 
firmed in the beliet that it tends to unprofit- 
able discussion and controversy, and often to 
alienation of love for one another. Therefore 
these should be avoided, taking in lieu there- 
of His own testimony of Himself, that He 
came “to bear witness unto the Truth,”’ testi- 
fying of those eternal principles that are in- 

ispensable to the happiness of mankind in 
this world and the world to come. Had all 
the members of our Society lived in the lffe 
and power of the religion He taught, the 
opinions our worthy predecessors were edu- 
cated to believe concerning the depravity of 
our nature by Adam’s trangression, and the 
ropitiation for the sins of mankind by the 
ding of the blood of Jesus on the cross, 


would have been left behind as non essential, 
without controversy or debate. 

Had love of God abounded in the heart, it 
would have been seen that obedience to Him 
in all things was the plan of salvation or- 
dained by Him from the foundation of the 
world, and we should then have remained a 
united people of great influence in gathering 
the nations to the peaceable kingdom of Him 
who was ushered into the world with the an- 
them, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will to men!” 

This sad separation caused me much men- 
tal suffering, many deep exercises, and a close 
searching of heart, in which no other power 
could have sustained me but the invincible 
arm of Omnipotence, which was underneath 
to bear me up and carry me through many 
successive waves of affliction. In all these 
trials my Heavenly Father did not leave me, 
although I had not given up to the work of 
the ministry as He required. 

In Twelfth mo., 1831,a few months after I 
had made a surrender of my will to my 
Divine Master to speak in the assemblies of 
the people, for which I oft felt His peace to 
flow in my heart as a river, I had another 
close trial in the removal by death of my son, 
Gideon Hicks, aged eight years. He was a 
remarkably good child; at times giving evi- 
dence that he felt‘the sweet incomes of his 
Heavenly Father’s love keeping him in inno- 
cency and mildnees of spirit. At one time 
earnestly inviting bis two brothers and a little 
girl to sit down with him in silence, he scon 
rose and feelingly said, “ You must be good, 
and then you will go to Heaven: butif you 
gre not good you cannot go to Heaven,” 
which brought tears from some of their eyes. 
He loved to go to religious meetings, to read 
the Scriptures, and also good books ; in short, 
he seemed too ripe for Heaven to dwell longer 
on earth. 

In 1833, my oldest son, William K. Hicks, 
after a short illness was also removed from 
works to rewards, in the eighteenth year of 
his age. For several months previously he 
— under religious exercise of mind, 
and when taken ill was unwilling to have a 
physician called, because he was impressed 
with the belief that he would not recover, 
seeing death and eternity clearly before him. 
His disease being inflammation of the brain, 
he was mostly delirious, yet at lucid intervals 
he spoke freely of the state of his mind. 


At one time he desired all to leave the 


room but myself, and told me that at times 
when in health he had had doubts of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and of future rewards 
and punishments; but now he said, “I have 
no doubts; I see clearly there is a state of 
peace and joy for the good, and misery for 
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the wicked.” He felt it required of him to 
acknowledge the errors of his life, which had 
‘been few and small, except speaking too 
hastily, which was his greatest difficulty ; he 
had endeavored to overcome it, he said, and 
hoped now to be forgiven. He had felt the 
‘loss of his father to be a great disadvantage 
to him. In laboring on a farm, he unavoid- 
ably had to mingle with unprofitable com- 
pany, and earnestly and repeatedly enjoined 
‘it upon me to keep his little brother, whom 
he was now leaving, away from such hurtful 
examples. Having done all that he felt 
was required, his mind was peaceful; and 
seeing nothing in his way to rest and joy in 
Heaven, he became more than willing to die, 
saying, “I would rather go now. if I re- 
‘cover I may be overcome by temptation, and 
never so well prepared as I am now.” 

These successive bereavements, and the 
‘slender constitution of my only surviving 
child, seemed at times heavier than I could 
bear; but the evidence given that they had 
passed from a world of trial to a state of 
mever-ending felicity reconciled me to my lot. 


ber of thirty-two thousand (32,000), and also 
manuscripts and selection for the considera- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting. Five memorials, 
for members deceased during the year, were 
read and referred to the Yearly Meeting. 
The first session of the Yearly Meetin 
proper was chiefly occupied by the usua 
business. A proposition from one of the 
Quarterly Meetings for the official recognition 
of our First-day schools by the Yearly Meet- 
ing was referred to a committee, who reported 
at a subsequent meeting in favor of referring 
the subject to a committee for further con- 
sideration and report next year. 

The meeting of ministers and elders re- 
ferred to the Yearly Meeting the propriety of 
holding devotional meetings at private houses, 
at such times and places as might be thought 
best, during the week. 

A committee was appointed to have charge 
of the meetings, and three were held, in the 
evenings, to excellent satisfaction, being 
largely attended by the younger people, very 
solemn and in which impressive testimony 
was borne to the beauty and necessity of 
dedicated lives. 

Third-day the remaining epistles were read 
and all were thought to be fresh and salutary. 
The queries and answers were read with the 
usual summaries, not differing materially 
from those heretofore prepared in this and 
otber Yearly Meetings. 

Fourth-day a meeting for worship was held 
in the morning and a joint sessiun of men and 
women, for business, in the afternoon. 

The Committee on Indian affairs presented 
an interesting though discouraging report of 
lack of interest and co-operation by the ad- 
ministration in our efforts in behalf of Indian 
civilization. 

The committee was continued and requested 
to watch for whatever openings might appear 
for service during the coming year, in the 
hope that a change in administration might 
admit of more active and efficient work in the 
next four years. 

The Representative Committee having re- 
commended the appointment. of committees 
by the Monthly and Executive Meetings and 
by the Yearly Meeting to render more effi- 
cient our testimony against intoxicating bevy— 
erages, the Yearly Meeting approved and by 
minute encouraged the subordinate meetings 
to make such appointments, and then ap- 
pointed a central committee of its own to pro- 
cure and distribute temperance literature, as- 
sist the local committees and have general 
charge of the subject during the year. Thirty 
thousand leaflets were directed to be printed 
from the matter presented by the Reoresenta- 
tive Committee. 

Fifth-day three sessions were held, two in 




































THERE is a power in the soul, quite sepa- 
rate trom the intellect, by which God is felt. 
Faith stands serenely far above the reach of 
the atheism of science. It does not rest on 
the wonderful, but on the eternal wisdom and 
goodness of God. The revelation of the Son 
was to proclaim a Father, not a mystery. No 
‘science can sweep away the everlasting love 
which the heart feels, and which the intellect 
does not even pretend to judge or recognize. 
— Fred. W. Robertson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Tllinois Yearly Meeting convened in its 
eixth annual session at Clear Creek, Illinois, 
Ninth month 13th, 1880. 

The meeting of ministers and elders met as 
usual on the morning of the preceding Seventh- 
day, and ihe Illinois First day School Asso- 
ciation in the afternoon of the same day. 
Both were well attended and felt to be in- 
teresting and profitable occasions. 

On Frst-day, morning and afternoon, meet- 
ings were held for public worship, which were 
largely attended by very attentive audiences, 
many coming from the country and towns for 
many miles distant. Clear, strong and ac- 
ceptable testimony was borne to our prin- 
ciples, and the necessity of coming more fully 
under their government in our daily lives. 

Second day, morning, at eight o’clock, the 
Representative Committee held its first ses- 
#ion, introducing temperance work ; reporting 
Jeaflets published during the year to the num- 
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joint gatherings of men and women. The 
Committee on the General Conference prc- 
position reported that three Yearly Meetings 
had declined cc-operative labor in the man- 
ner ar It recommended a continuance 
of the work within our own limits, and the 
appointment of a committee to correspond 
with, and to meet, at a cuitable time and 
lace, with like committees of other Yearly 
eetings, if any chould be appointed for that 
purpose. The report was approved and a 
committee named as propored. ‘ 

The Committee on Isolated Members made 
a brief report, simply eaying it had been at- 
tentive to its duties, Let verbal reports show 
very many visited in their homes and neigh- 
borhoocs, and many letters written, and 
minutee, leaflets, etc,, distributed with en- 
couraging results in the arousing of new life 
and interest among those who had felt that 
they were forgotten by the meetings to which 
they belong. 

The Committee on Education aleo made a 
brief report, strongly recommending Miami 
Valley College, Ohio, for thee who wish to 
eend their children away from home for an 
advanced education. It was reported as be- 
ing very well located as to all its surroundings, 
in excellent working condition, with an effi- 
cient faculty and a good class of earnest and 
moral studente. 

A memorial to the United States Congress, 
protesting against the passage of the bill now 
on the calender of the House of Representa- 
tives for action this winter, for organizing a 
national militia, was presented by the com- 
mittee to whom the subject was referred at a 
previous session. It was approved and placed 
in the care of the clerks for forwarding in 
due season. 

A memorial to the Legislature of Illinois, 
asking for a suitable clause in the marriage 
laws recognizing our form as legal and suffi- 
cient, was also reported from the committee, 
approved and placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee for immediate action. 

The committee appointed last year on 
prison work made a lengthy and: interesting 
report. It presented two memorials, one to 
the Legislature of each of the States of Iowa 
and Illinois, asking in both for a change of 
life sentences to terms of thirty-three years, 
Investigation and siatistics show that few, if 
any, lite prisoners live longer than fifteen 
years without becoming insane if all hope of 
release is cut off. The memorial to the Iowa 
Legislature also asked for a change in the 
criminal law, allowing good conduct to shorten 
terms of imprisooment as is allowed by the 
Illinois law. Both memorials were approved 
and placed in the hands of committees for 
presentation at the proper time. The vieits 


to State priscns show them to be under ex- 
cellent supervision by competent officers, but 
the reports from county prisons develop much 
need for further Jabor and investigation. 
The committee on this work was enlarged and 
continued to carry out the recommendations 
of its reports. 

Ieaac Hicks, of Long Island, Nathan 
Moore, of Pennsylvania, and Robert Furnes, 
of Ohio, with minutes, were moet acceptably 
with us, Jaboring for the advance of practical 
righteousness and a deeper religious lite. 
They were accompanied by their wives, whose 
company and labors were welcome and help- 
ful. We also had with us several Friends 
from other Yearly Meetings without minutes, 
whose presence was cordial to us. 

Our First-day School Association had two 
sessions, and made preparations for the 
General Conference to be held bere next year. 
Owing to our Iowa Quarterly Meeting occur- 
ring on Fifth-day, just preceding our Yearly 
Meeting, it seemed impossible to meet earlier 
than Sixth-day preceding the Yearly Meeting, 
but we hope all interests will have due time 
and place. The use of our meeting-house 
was granted on First-day evening to the [I- 
linois Peace Aseociation, which held an in- 
teresting cession and memoralized Congress in 
opposition to the passage of the pending 
militia bill. 

After passing comfortably through the busi- 
ness in great harmony, and oftentimes under 
a deep eense of spiritual blessing, the united 
meeting gathered into a solemn silence, which. 
was broken by offerings in the ministry called 
out by the hour and the feeling of cloee fel- 
lowship, and under this precious covering the 
meeting concluded. A CoRRESPONDENT. 





W2ar is the measure of the love we owe to- 
others? It is the measure of what we think 
is owing to ourselves. “‘ Love him as thyself.” 
Observe, if I may use such a word, the equity: 
of this Divine rule. It makes us the judge 
of what we ought to do. It impores upon us 
no duty that we have not already acknowl- 
edged for ourselves.— Dean Stanley. 





LUTHER AND THE GERMAN BIBLE. 


The man who re-created the German lan- 
guage—I hardly think the expression too 
strong—was Martin Luther. It was his for- 
tune, and that of the world, that he was so 
equally great in many directions—as a per- 
sonal character, as a man of action, as a 
teacher and preacher, and, finally, as «un 
author. No one before him, and no one for 
nearly two hundred years after him, saw that 
the German tongue must be sought for in the 
mouths of the people—that the exhausted 
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expression of the earlier ages could not be 
revived, but that the newer, fuller and richer 
speech, then in its childhood, must at once 
be acknowledged and adopted. He made it 
the vehicle of what was divinest in human 
language; and those who are not informed 
of his manner of translating the Bible, can- 
not appreciate the originality of his work, or 
the marvellous truth of the instinct which 
led him to it. 

With all his scholarship, Luther dropped 
‘the theological style, and sought among the 


’ people for phrases as artless aod simple as 


those of the Hebrew writers. He frequented 
the market-plage, the merry-making, the 
house of birth, marriage or death, among the 
‘common people, in order to catch the fullest 
expression of their feelings in the simplest 
words. He enlisted his friends in the same 
service, begging them to note down for him 
any peculiar, sententious phrase; ‘“ For,” 
‘said he, “I cannot use the words heard in 
castles and at couris.” Not a sentence of the 
Bible was translated until he had sought for 
the briefest, clearest and strongest German 
equivalent to it. He writes in 1530: “I have 
exerted myself, in translating, to give pure 
aod clear German. And it has verily hap- 

ened that we have sought and questioned a 
fortnight, three, four weeks, for a single 
‘word, and yet it was not always found. In 
Job we so labored, Philip alantiahonc 
Aurogallus and I, that in four days we some- 
times barely finished three lines. ... It is 
well enough to plow when the field is cleared ; 
but to root out stock and stone, and prepare 
the ground, is what no one will.” 

Luther translated the Bible eighty years 
before our English version was produced. I 
‘do not know whether the English translators 
made any use of his laborz, although they 
inclined toward the same plan, without fol- 
lowing it so conscientiously. In regard to 
accuracy of rendering, there is less difference. 
But in regard to the fullness, the strength, 
the tenderness, the vital power of language, 
I think Luther’s Bible decidedly superior to 
our owa. The instinct of one great man is, 
in such matters, if not a safer, at least a more 
satisfactory guide than the average judgment 
of forty-seven men. Luther was a poet as 
well as @ theologian, and as a poet he was 
able to feel, as no theelogian could, the 
intrinsic difference of spirit and character in 
the different books of the Old Testament— 
not only to feel, but, through the sympathetic 
‘quality of the poetic nature, to reproduce 
them. These ten yeara, from 1522 to 1532, 
which he devoted to the work, were not only 
= of unremitting, prayerful conscientious 

abor, but also of warm, bright, joyous, intel- 
dectual creation. 
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his wonderful achievement by comparing it 
with any German prose before his time.— 
Bayarp Taytor, from Studies in German 
Literature, 





FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


The Seventh month number of the Western 
Friend contains a letter written by James 
MeNish, of Glasgow, to a friend in Eogland, 
in which he gives an account of some traces 
of the former labors of Friends in the West 
India islands. The letter is dated Fourth 
month 14th, 1880. 


“About eight years ago I was on the Island 
of St. Kits (Christopher) of West Indies, and 
knowing that George Fox and others had 
done a great work among the islands, I made 
inquiry, found, however, that no one knew of 
any ever having settled in St Kits. 

There had been Friends in Nevis, Mont- 
serrat and Antigua. I was told by a planter 
that some of my sort had a Meeting in Nevis, 
he said they were called ‘ Noahites,’ but that 
truly they were Quakers. Some present said 
they were Shakers. I said I would go to see 
the people. A few weeks thereafter I 
was over in Nevis on business. I got a horse 
and rode out to Cotton Grounds, where at one 
time a settlement of Friends had been. I 
found the old graveyard, pretty much grown 
over with brush wood. I foand a few small 
stones marking graves, but so weather worn 
that only 1676 on one and 1681 on another 
could be made out. 

“T learned that a stone with an inscription 
had been removed from the place and put into 
the parish ‘ Church,’ nearly two miles distant, 
which stone had marked the grave of the 
daughter of the governor. She had been 
convincei of the truth; it is said her father 
is laid beside her, but if so no stone marks the 
spot. I learned that somewhere about 1665 
three. persons of the sect called Quakers came 
to Nevis, where they found a friendly recep- 
tion in the house of one Humphrey Highwood, 
who was, not long after, cited to appear be- 
fore the governor for a breach of the law en- 
joining formal notice of the arrival of all 
strangers within a given time; for this un- 
designed omission Highwood was committed 
to prison; but eventually the Quakers man- 
aged to gain a footing on that part of the 
Island called the lowlands, and as I said ba- 
fore, the graveyard marks the spot. 

‘* It is eight years ago, yet the feelings that 
then brought tears to my own eyes are still 
fresh. Beneath and around me lay all that 
was mortal of men and women to whom life, 
liberty, comfort was nothing when put in the 
balance with obedience to that light which, 
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if we walk in, we will have fellowship one 
with another. , 

“On making inquiry I found thatthe e 
called ‘ Noahites” ai up in a anal ed 
‘Bankok.’ So I passed to it. I inquired of 
@ woman standing by the door of a hut where 
the meeting-house was. She answered, ‘no 
meeting except on First-day, massa;’ it was 
the first time I had heard “ First-day” since 
I left home. She further told me she had 
‘been brought up in meeting, fader and muder, 
all before them, long, long back, all meet- 
ing.’ She had along with a number become 
Methodists. 

“Tt seems a preacher had done his best to 
break up the meeting and had succeeded in 
doing a deal of harm. I learned that the 
leader of the meeting was Captain Fred, an 
old man, who had been aslave. I could find 
no one belonging to the meeting, so had to 
return to Charleston so as to catchthe even— 
ing breeze to carry us to Basseterre St. Kits, 
some seventeen miles in a straight line. I had 
made up my mind to see the meeting, and 
had made an engagement with an engineer 
belonging to the island that he would go to 
the meeting with me on a First-day. 

“We rode over to Bankok, only to find that 
the large hut they had used as a meeting- 
house had been destroyed in the hurricane of 
Seventh month, ’71. So only one meetin 
was held, and that towards evening. I foun 
out Captain Fred, the old slave, upwards of 
80 years of age ; he was truly glad to see me, 
and although he could not read he had a 
wonderful memory. He said, ‘the meeting 
had always Somes that before slavery was 
done away with, the people cold and dead, 
meeting dead. About this time a man, who 
had been brought up in meeting, came back 
from the States; he was in earnest, he put 
life in them, and there had been a = 
change. There were a few matters they held, 
which had made all speak against them. 
First, no pay for preach. No strong drink, 
No tobacco. No perfume, or gaudy dressing, 
No quarrel, no debt, no going to law—pure, 
pure,’ 

“Tn anewer to how these were lived up to, 
he said, ‘On the whole not much complaint 
could be made; the young people hid the to- 
bacco, but he knew that some used it.’ I left 
him with the promise to be at the evening 
meeting. We had dinner with the manager 
of an estate immediately about the village, 
upon which many of the people labored. 

“ Near to four o’clock we were back ; found 
that every article of furniture had been taken 
out of a hut, the door removed, also the shut- 
ters, so that the people on the outside could 
hear and a” in the worship as well as those 
within. I should think there were fully one 


hundred present, } was offered the only chair, 
but declined, so we all stood at the end of the- 
hut, Fred, another colored man, and myself. 

Ali those within were women and girls, the 
tallest arranged themselves around the walls,. 
and before them another range of girls stood.. 
Fred began by repeating the Lord’s prayer, 

all joined in it, then a hymn was sung, time- 
was beat by hands and feet, prayer again, a. 
few words of exhortation, singing again—it 

was a strange experience to me: the plaintive: 
tone of the voices with the wild excitement 

formed a pieture that I can never forget. My 
friends began to weary, they were outside, so- 
Fred called a halt and told the people I had 
something to say to them ; I°bad a few words 
with them, while telling them I had no doubt 
they were the remains of what Friends had 
taught in the West Indies, but what a strange 
change had taken place from waiting on the 
Spirit in the quiet to all this singing and 
praying, etc. Just at this point Fred touched 
me on the shoulder, saying, ‘Same Spirit,. 
massa, different manifestation.” However, 
when I was done speaking, Fred offered to- 
give up his charge if I would take it, and a 
number present agreed with him. With: 
kindly feelings towards each and all we: 

rted. 

“A fter getting clear of the village my friend), 
the manager, said we were all mad, and it 
was only sport. If so, I said, the sport is 
hard earnest work. I asked him if there was 
any one present whose name was bad; after: 
consideration, he said that was another way: 
to look at it, and so far as he knew there was: 
only one woman there of whose character 
there was a suspicion. I am sure no such 
number could be gathered together on any: of 
these islands, white or colored, of which so: 
little could be said against. I have sent,. 
through my brother in St. Kits, some books,, 
tracts,”’ etc, 





ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 
OF MISSION WORK TO PHILADELPHIA FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL UNION, 


The committee appointed by the Union 
at its meeting held Twelfth month 12th,. 
1879, to have charge of its mission work,,. 
reports that, by the kindness and liberality 
of the representatives of the estate of the- 
late Thomas H. Powers, a room was had, 
free of rent, at Fairmount avenue and Beach 
street, which, by the generous coniributions 
of materials and labor, was converted from 
a dingy and unsighly apartment into a bright,. 
cheerful one, well suited to our needs. 

To add to its completeness, a clock and 
many other useful articles were donated by 
interested friends. Money was also contrib- 
uted, very generously, to an amount almost 
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sufficient to meet the demands of the mis- 
sion for the year ending Ninth month 30th, 
and we feel that there will be no difficulty 
in securing all that will be necessary to suc- 
cessfully prosecute this work in an econom- 
ical way. 

At the room above referred to was inau- 

urated, Firat month 11th, 1880, “ Friend's 

ission No. 1,” and there have been estab- 
lished a First day morning meeting, held at 
' 11 o’clock, under the care of a member of 

the committee, or some one or more Friends 
selected for the purpose; a First-day school, 
held First-day afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock, 
under the care of a superintendent, assistant 
superiotendent ‘and a corps of teachers 
selected by the committee. At this meet- 
ing it was designed that at least four of your 
committee should be present, and some of 
them have generally attended. A youths’ 
meeting is held Third-day evenings, under 
the care of a superintendent and a number 
of teachers; a temperance meeting, on Fifth- 
day evenings, conducted by a superintendent, 
aided by persons interested in the cause; and, 
in connection with this branch of our work, 
we have to thankfully acknowledge the zeal- 
ous co-operation of Christian men and women 
not in membership with the Society of 
Friends. 

In addition to the foregoing there have 
been * established a “ Mothers’ Meeting,” 
Sixth-day afternoon, and a sewing school, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, both under the care 
of suitable superintendents and teachers. 

Of these works, the latter two and the 
“ Youths’ Meeting ” were discontinued during 
the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth months ow- 
ing to the difficulty in securing a good attend- 
ance during warm weather of the class sought 
to be reached. 

While the attendance at all of the services 
conducted at this mission has been moderate 
only, and at many times very small, yet we 
are bound to acknowledge that, under the 
circumstances, it has been all we had a right 
to expect. Naturally disinclined to culture, 
and to refining influences, the surroundings of 
many of the people in that section of the 
city make it almost impossible to gather them 
into our mission. 

But we acknowledge with grateful hearts 
that we can see that good has been accom- 
plished, and we are thankful for the measure 
of success that has attended our efforts. 

Your committee returns cordial thanks to 
all who have assisted its labors, in whatever 
capacity. Without such aid, the undertak- 
ing must have failed. 

ith the end of this month the present 
committee ends its labors, and in closing this 
our first annual report we desire to say that 






































the field we have undertaken to till is truly 
“ white unto the harvest.”” Men, women and 
children, with souls to be redeemed from 
the slavery of sin, await your ministrations 
and the judgment, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
not unto these . . . ye did it not unto Me,” 
stands unrepealed. There should be no going 
back nor giving uo! But there is one impor- 
tant difficulty: enough laborers do not enter 
into the work. A few persons cannot do all, 
even if they had no other demands on their 
time. Opportunity now presents for obtain- 
ing more room, which seems necessary if the 
work is to be successfully prosecuted, for a 
reading-room, and to facilitate the labora of 
the Third-day evening meetings. 

But the present committee would not feel 
justified in taking such a step unless more 
helpers would enter the field and stand to 
the work. 

We want workers, and, in the name of our 
Master, whose command, “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every crea~ 
ture,” is as truly binding nuw as ever it was, 
we ask that you who have not heretofore 
helped us do so now, and that those who 
have been with us go not back, pamper: 
the labor that they know is so greatly needed. 

We submit herewith the account of the 
Treasurer of the mission fund, audited by the 
Finance Committee, showing cash receipts of 
$183.73, and payments, upon proper vouchers, 
of $205.35, leaving a balance of $21.62 due 
the Treasurer. 

Oa behalf of the committee, 

James W. JANNEY, Chairman. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at Mount 
Pleasant, with an attendance.of about 80 
men and 100 women. The large brick house 
in which it is held in alternate years was 
built in 1815-16, is 62 by 90 feet, and was 
estimated to hold about 2,000 people. The 
great separation of 1828 divided the once 
harmonious Society into two portions, and 
one of these was still further divided in 1854. 
The largest portion, distinguished as Wilbur, 
have built a large, commodious house at 
Barnesville, about 16 miles southwest from 
Mount Pleasant, where they hold their annual 
meetings. Except the biennial occupation 
by our portion, the old house is occupied 
exclusively by the so-called Gurney branch. 
The women’s part of the house has been mod- 
ernized, and a handsome chandelier entight- 
ens the evening meetings; the gallery is nicely 
carpeted and furnished with chairs, and a 
rosewood desk accommodates the sp2akers 


and clerks of the various assemblies held 
there. 
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NINTH MONTH 18th, 1880, 

Dear Eprrors—I enclose a report of our 
Yearly 
what hurriedly last evening after our return 
from Clear Creek. I think we all felt that 
we had entered upon life work which drew 
us into deep baptism, requiring, as such efforts 
do, to be continued year after year—work 
that will require the best and most earnest 
and prayerful thought we may be able to 
give, to be watched, and followed up, and 
changed, as our knowledge and experience 
increases. It is no idle task, no brief holi- 
day work. It will require sacrifice of time 
and etrength and means, but we believe the 
results will reward us for all we may be 
called upon to perform. 

Our openings for work are so many and 
large that we feel that we can only occupy 
a small field, comparatively, as we are few 
in numbers, and not people of leisure or 
means, or education, which is such an aux- 
iliary to usefulness. 

I know the Frienda of eastern Yearly 
Meetings can do and are doing. perhaps, 
much more good work than we are, but I 


The meeting of Ministers and Elders held 
on Seventh- and Fourth-day mornings were 
favored seasons. At the meeting for wor- 
ship op First day the house was nearly filled, 
except the youths’ galleries, and the speakers, 
with their diversity of gifts, ministered, it 
was thought, to the various states of religious 
growth of those present. Especially was it 
shown that the doctrines and principles of 
Friends are in accordance with the rightly 
understood truths recorded by inspired men 
in the Scriptures of truth. , 

The visitors in attendance with minutes 
were Elizabeth Thistlethwaite, from Plain- 
field, N. J., to attend all the meetings com- 
posing Ohio Yearly Meeting; Robert Furnas, 
from Waynesville, to attend Ohio and Illinois 
Yearly Meetings; Cornelius Ratcliff, from 
Richmond, Ind., to attend Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing; Nathan Moore and wife, to attend Ohio, 
Illinois and Indiana Yearly Meetings; Isaac 
Hicks, of Westbury, L. I., to attend the same 
and appoint some meetings, as duty requires ; 
Thomas Tomlinson, from Marietta, Iowa, to 
attend Ohio Yearly Meeting. Several Friends 


























Meeting, which was prepared some- — 


from other Yearly Meetings, without minutes, 


were kindly welcomed. 


The answers to the query relative to our 
testimony to temperance, which is quite strin- 
gent also against the use of tobacco, elicited 
much earnest expression, and in their faith- 
fulness to these testimonies thev are traly 


bright examples to the members of the east- 
ern Yearly Meetings. 


The Representative Committee informed 


that a legacy was left in 1820 to the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Obio, but, owing to the divided state of the 










cannot but wish more of it was in a Society 
capacity. It seems as if so much of your 
strength went out into other bodies; 80, 
although as much good may be done in the 
various causes, yet the body of the oe. 
fails to become interested and stimulated, 
and so engaged in service that would 
strengthen their own spiritual life and vigor, 
and restore the Society to its useful, active, 
healthy and vigorous life of former years. 
Am I mistaken? Possibly I do not com- 


me. Your friend, H. 


prehend the situation, but so it oo to - 
A. P. 


we afterward, the bequest was paid into 

the State treasury to await the agreement of | ~ : " 

the claimants. After much litigation the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
ortion due Ohio Yearly Meeting could not ~~ * Laeaeeaien Gamelan ee 

bo obtained owing to the refusal of the so- PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 25, 1880. 

called Wilbur Friends to divide with the 

other portions of the Society, and there the 

















WE have omitted from the communication 





matter rests. 


Memorials for two deceased Friends were 


read and directed to be printed with the 
Extracts. An interesting discussion arose on 
the subject of Memorials, in which various 


views were presented, and all in a spirit of 


love and condescension. The young were 
encouraged to study perspicuity of expres- 
sion, and to confine their thoughts closely 
to the subject before them, a habit that could 
be acquired by careful attention. 

After much good advice by concerned 
Friends the mecting closed under a solemn 
feeling. It was a season of social and reli- 
gious feeling long to be remembered. I. H. 





of our Friend “I. H.” such of the proceed-~ 
ings of Ohio Yearly Meeting as were given 
in a former number, except the list of Friends 
in attendance with minutes, which was not a 
full one, and c »ntained an error in giving the 
name of “Jane” instead of “Isaac.” 

Our thanks are due to our correspond- 
ent from Chicago for his very clear and 
interesting account of the proceedings of 
the late Yearly Meeting of Illinois. We 
would gladly welcome similar detailed 
accounts of important meetings in any part 
of our Society and have believed that 
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they would always be furnished for publica-| merit—it seemed a desecration of the sweet 





tion if Friends duly appreciated their respon- 
sibilities in this matter. 





In our thirty-first number we published an 
article, taken from the Chicago Times, on the 
“Revision of the Bible.” We are generally 
very careful in regard to newspaper state- 
ments, but in this case suspicion was not 
aroused in regard to the authenticity of the 


. facts stated. It appears, however, that the 
- article is, to say the least, premature. Thomas 


Chase, of Haverford College, who, we believe, 
is a member of the American Company of 
Revisers, thus writes to one of our exchanges 
ia allusion to the article in question : ; 

“T have simply to say that these statements 
are altogether unwarranted. The revised 
New Testament will not have taken its fixed 
and fina! form nor be published before next 
year, and all such assertions in regard to its 
contents or omissions are simply conjectural.” 

Happy are they whose faith in those things 
which are unseen and eternal does not rest 
on the authenticity of certain portions of the 
sacred record or the correct rendering of cer- 
tain passages, 





Tae Sratre Fatr.—The twenty-seventh 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural Society began on the 6th inst. 
at the Permanent Exhibition buildiog in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The display 
of the various products of the farm and gar- 
den was very fine, in some departments sur- 
passing any former exhibition. The dairy 
products—especially the large display of 
cheese—were worthy of special notice. The 
new methods of caring for the milk, and sepa- 
rating the cream aud the various devices for 
making churning easy and rapid were well 
represented, and it seemed so very easy a 
thing to have sweet, pure milk and fresh, ap- 
petizing butter, that one feels at a loss to 
know why eo many producers are satisfied to 
offer for sale these indispensable articles of so 
poor a quality. 

The fruits and vegetables comprise the 
usual varieties found at such displays; all 
showing improvements in quality. The floral 
display was large and varied—some of the 
designs in cut flowers were of little artistic 
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blossoms to use them with such bad taste. 

The cattle and horses were mostly objects 
worthy of attention ; very many of the animals 
were the same as exhibited last year, and have 
a well known reputation. There was a larger 
displayjof calves and colts than we remember 
to have seen before. 

The chickens embrace all the known varie- 
ties, and the showing was very fine. Turkeys, 
geese, ducks and pigeons were well repre- 
sented. A single English sky-lark sat alone 
among the pets and trilled a few exquisite 
notes as we stopped to admire his plain and 
simple plumage. 

' The swine were in enclosures outside the 
building, and all the varieties were included 
in the display. This is the third week since 
the fair opened and is mainly given to the 
sheep exhibit. We think this bringing to— 
gether of the best products of the farm and 
garden from the various parts of our large 
commonwealth leads to the most happy re- 
sults. It encourages the producer and brings 
before him the most advanced methods and 
the most approved and best adapted means to 
produce the best results. He sees what has 
been accomplished and is stimulated to re- 
newed endeavor to attain to the same success, 
or reach higher levels, if possible, in what is 
undertaken. 








DIEB. 

BROADHURST.—Of apoplexy, on the morning of 
Eighth mo. 24th, 1880, in Buckingham, Pa., Rachel 
H.. widow of Joseph Broadhurst, on her 86th birth- 
day; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


FERRIS.—On Second-day, the 20th of Ninth mo., 
1880, at Darby, Pa., Hannah A., wife of Wm. Ferris 
in her 74th year. 


HOXIE.—On Eighth mo. 16th, 1880, at her resi- 
dence in Scipio, Cayuga co., N. Y., Eliza S. Hoxie ; 
a much esteemed member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


PANCOAST.—On the evening of Ninth mo. 18th, 
1880, in Philadelphia, Elizabeth B., wife of David 
Pancoast, Jr., and daughter of the late Aaron A. 
Hurley. 


PEARSON.—On Seventh-day, the 18th of Ninth 
month, 1880, at Darby, Pa , Anna B., daughter of the 
late Benjamin and Alice Pearson, in her 85th year. 


WILDMAN —On the 17th of Ninth month, 1880, 
Mary K. Wildman, aged 33 years; a member of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





Srv is not ia the appetites, but in the ab- 
sence of a controlling will. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATION—THROUGH “THE 
PENINSULA.” 

“The Peninsula” of my story is that por- 
tion of Delaware lying along Tleumee Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean and so much of Mary- 
land and Virginia as are east of Chesapeake 
Bay, familiarly known to the residents of 
those States as the Eastern Shore. 

The numerous inlets on the coast and alon 
the bay shore of this peninsula offer specia 
attractions to sportsmen, who in proper sea- 
son resort thither with rod and gun, and make 
lively times among the fish and game. The 
tide-water streams that permeate every part 
of its domain give easy and cheap freightage 
for the products of its soil. It was this ready 
water communication with the large centers 
of trade enjoyed by the inhabitants of the 
peninsula that delayed the introduction of 
railroads amongst them. When the farmer 
could build his vessel out of his own forest, 
load it with his own grain from his own 
wharf and man it with seamen who were his 
own trained servants born on his estate, 
there was small inducement for him to be- 
come a stockholder in any projected railroad. 
He preferred the good old way, and asked 
only to “be let alone” in the possession of 
the rights and privileges that had been hand- 
ed down to him from a past generation. 

A lively trade with Baltimore was carried 
on in wood and grain along all the navigable 
waters of the Eastern Shore at a very early 
date. Whole fleets of the smaller craft of 
sailing vessels dotted the rivers, and made 
regular trips, carrying on an inland com- 
merce that gave employment to a large pro- 
portion of the population, and laid the foun- 
dation for much of the wealth that is now 

But the soil, which is light and 
sandy, became exhausted under the old forms 
of cultivation. Then came the war, and after 
it the necessity of new methods of agriculture 
and the opening up of new channels of indus- 

7 Under the former rule the young men 
of ambition and thrift, who had their own way 
to make in the world, were not content to be 
ranked among the “free negroes” and “ poor 
white trash” of their slave-owning neighbors, 
and they left their homes for broader avenues 
of enterprise. This accounts for the large 
number of business men, leaders in the com- 
mercial transactions of this country, who have 
long been conspicuous in the trade of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and whose birth-place 
was on “‘the Eastern Shore.” 

They have made their mark in every branch 
of business, and both cities are largely in- 
debted to the peninsula for the energy and 
enterprise brought to them by these men. 
The same is largely true of the women who 


a ena me 


came from that section. Taught in all the 
useful ways of home industry, isolated very 
much from the attractions of fashionable so- 
ciety and with little of what is known as cul- 
ture, save that which was learned in the old 
time courtesies of the home circle, supple- 
mented by a few terms at a select boarding 
school, it may truly be said of many of these, 
“Their children rise up and call them blessed, 
their husbands also, and they praise them.” 

It is a bright morning in Eighth month. 
We step on an early train at the Baltimore 
depot, ticketed for Seaford, a town on the 
Nanticoke River, and for a ride of about 
five hours. The recent rains have given the 
fields and meadows the bright green aspect of 
early summer; one would hardly believe that 
barvest is over were not some of the old grain 
fields already turned by the ploughshare. 

As our train moves along, not rapidly, but 
at a speed that quite outdoes the quarter of a 
century ago stagecoach, we are carried through 
the famous peach orchards of Kent and Sus- 
sex. Very many of these were so injured by 
late spring frosts that they have yielded no. 
fruit for market, and in some instances none 
even for home consumption. At every station, 
however, there are wagons loaded with the 
delicious fruit, and the aroma from the cars. 
in which they are transported perfumes the- 
air. We wonder where the peaches come 
from, and are told that back from the rail—' 
road are many orchards that: escaped the 
frost, which are yielding abundantly. 

We are impressed with the conviction that 

too many orchards have been planted, and 
the business of fruit raising is very likely to 
be overdone. It is the same in this as in 
every other branch of industry; a few strike 
out on a new road of remunerative employ- 
ment, and are successful. Straightway their 
neighbors, seeing how prosperous they are, re- 
solve to enter upon the same road to wealth, 
aad so they plant, or build, or invest, as the 
case may be, in the same undertaking, ex- 
pecting similar results. They forget that there 
is a possibility of overstocking the market, 
even in such delicious things as peaches, and 
are disappointed that the prices fall so low as 
to yield no profits to the grower after all ex- 
pene are paid. Our people will have to 
earn the wholesome lesson of being willing 
to see others prosper in their undertakings.. 
Fair competition in every branch of business 
is the very soul of trade, while over-produc- 
tion leads to stagnation and ruin. We hear 
of some peach growers who are so discouraged: 
that they contemplate rooting up their or- 
chards, and turning their attention to other 
products, 

Seaford is reached in due season, and: what: 
a change this old-time home of ours has. 


. 
a? 
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undergone. Instead of the few straggling 
houses built on the bluff shore of the river 
front quite a nice town has grown up, boast- 
ing two large well-kept hotels, two handsome 
church edifices, and stores and dwellings that 
quite overshadow the plain, roomy frame 
houses of the older time. 

The beautiful river bank, once so white 
and gravelly, and bordered by great forest 
trees, all tangled up with wild grapes and 
sweet briar; the “spring,” koown far and 
near for its deliciously cold water; the tiny 
pools that indented the shore and beautified 
it with an annual wealth of fragrant pond- 
lilies, are all among the things that were. 
Wharves and factories, the busy hum of en- 
gines, the bustle of incoming and departing 
trains, and all the stir and activity that are 
their attendants have transformed these quiet 
haunts of the past into a centre of trade that 
reaches out to meet the wants and necessities 
of distant places. From Seaford come the 
early shad, so famous for size and flavor in 
our market, and in season from her oyster 
establishments are distributed over the Mid- 
dle States hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
oysters, packed in kegs and barrels in so care- 
ful a manner that they compare favorably 
with those opened on the spot. A large trade 
in oysters in bulk is aleo maintained, and for 
planting in other waters they have been ex- 
ported as far as Manchester, England. Im- 
mense quantities are canned that find their 
way into the distant settlements of the West, 
making fried oysters a possibility in the re- 
motest sections of our country. 

Riding through this busy town that now 
numbers nearly 1,500 inhabitants, we are im- 
pressed with what enterprise and liberality 
will do for a locality. A few wealthy men 
living in the vicinity turned their attention to 
the improvement of their lands and the en- 
largement of the trade of the neighborhood. 
The railroad making communication with 
Philadelphia a matter of only a few hours, 
it was po-sible, and, through their efforts, be- 
came a matter of certainty, to supply our 
markets with fruits, fish, oysters and vege- 
tables, in fresh and wholesome condition, two 
weeks earlier than they can be produced in 
the vicinity of our city; and the enterprise 
has been a success. It is no longer a specula- 
tion. The town has obtained an important 


‘foothold as one of the factors in the building 


up of the trade of Delaware. The carriage 
ways are made solid with the shells from the 
oyster houses; the sidewalks are paved with 
brick, and the town is lighted with oil lamps. 
It is very healthy, few cases of malaria being 
heard of among the people. 

The license system of the county confines 
the sale of liquors by the glass to houses that 


furnish accommodations for “man and beasts,” 
they must be houses of entertainment. The 
druggist may sell by prescription; no other 
sales are permitted of less than one gallon. 
These regulations are working well, and the 
order a sobriety of the place is marked. 
The condition of the colored people is im- 
proving. We see many thrifty little homes 
that bespeak industry and perseverance, and 
the various industries of the place give re-- 
munerative employment to all who are will- 
ing to work. The wages paid in the canning 
establishments are better than farm or house-- 
hold service, and the consequence is that 
when the canneries are in operation it is al- 
mest impossible to hire a servant at any rea- 
sonable price. 

Besides the railroad bridge across the Nan-- 
ticoke there is a toll bridge, owned by a resi- 
dent of the place; both are draw bridges. 
The river here is quite deep, and' navigable 
for veasels of large tonnage. 

Six miles.in a southeasterly direction across 
the river, is Laurel. The railroad passes. 
through its suburbs, where there is a station. 
We prefer to ride over the old familiar road,. 
that we find has lost none of its attractions or 
its sand. There is a long causeway on the 
opposite side of the river, built through a 
marshy tract, much of which is overflowed at 
full tide. The profusion of floral beauty is 
the same as delighted my childish fancy. I[ 
see among them plants of great beauty, and 
some that are new to me, and regret that I 
have no means of preserving them for future 
study. The odor of the pine and cedar for- 
ests, as we ride along in the fresh morning: 
air, is very pleasant; but the wheels drag 
heavily through the sand, and it would be a. 
tedious ride but for the associations it recalls. 
There is not so much improvement observ-: 
able on this side of the river. Large tracts- 
of land are planted in small fruits, and lie 
entirely open to the road. Stringent stock: 
laws make fencing in a large measure un- 
necessary. We see little shelters, open on the: 
sides, in various parts of the fields for the re- 
ception and counting of the boxes of fruit,. 
and all along the road are the humble homes 
of the pickers, many of whom have smal) 
fields of their own, which look well-kept and 
prosperous, the corn though is very small, and 
we scarcely think the yield will pay for the 
trouble. Heavy application of fertilizers is 
the only means of securing profitable crops. 
The small farmer or the day laborer is obliged 
to cultivate at a disadvantage, capital being 
needed to make farming a paying business on 
such sandy soil. 

We roll over the old bridge that crosses 
Broad Creek, and around the hill to the main 
street of the village of Laurel, which, in the 
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old part, looks very much the same as it did 
twenty years ago. Every house that we pass 
has its history, and that history is indelibly 
written on memory’s page. There is the 
Bank House; what a grand old place it was, 
with its ample rooms and terraced garden. 
The fragrance of its beds of hyacinths in the 
early spring, and the beauty of its tulips, and 
later its wealth of roses and pinks and day 
lilies are all as the thinga of yesterday; but 
their glory has departed, the old house is 
fast going to decay and the garden is over- 
grown with weeds. The old school-houze is 
gone, but ampler facilities have been provided 
for the education of the children; and the 
meeting-houses where, in the olden time, they 
who would sit comfortably through the sermon 
of an hour, in the winter season must provide 
themselves with foot stoves or a well-heated 
brick, are gone too, and their places occupied 
with well built and well-furnished modern 
ae having ample stoves and anthracite 
fires. There is much improvement in the 
vicinity of the railroad. The town is evi- 
dently building up in that direction, and thus 
losing much of the picturesque beauty of its 
location, which is along the line of the creek. 
‘The new industries of the place are fruit- 
drying establishments, canneries and fruit- 
basket making. The latter is done so dexter- 
ously and rapidly that with the machinery 
in use a single boy can make one in an in- 
credibly short time. 

The old mills are still in operation, and 
saw and grind as of yore. This place is holy 
ground, sacred to the memory of the most 
precious reminiscences of childhood. Through 
the courtesy of the present occupant I go over 
the old home. I know every corner and 
cranny that is in it,and can refurnish and re- 
people it as livingly as if half a century had 
mot brought its changes to both the home- 
stead and her whose thought loves to dwell 
apon the tender memories it enshriues. 


L. J. R. 


THE CULTIVATION OF FORESTS. 

The cultivation of forest trees is beginning 
to attract the attention of the farmers on the 
Pacific coast. They are being led to under- 
stand that there are profits to be derived from 
the cultivation of good forest trees, in the 
effect exercised on the climate, lessening the 
probabilities of drought and decreasing the 
expenses of irrigation. This has also been 
the subject of much attention in the Eastern 
States, particularly in the more heavily popu- 
lated ones, where lands once eovered with fine 
trees have been literally laid bare. On taking 
up @ farm the first thought and act of the 
farmer was to cut down every tree growing on 
it; and he never seemed quite happy uatil 








the last one had fallen. In traveling through 
Canada I observed that the same erroneous 


idea prevailed, but possibly to a less extent. 
The governing idea in the mind of the far- 
mer was to made every square inch of his 
land productive. The results of late years 
have proved to them how great was the mis- 
take they made, one that has told very mate- 
rially against the profits of the farm. They 
now see that this “clearing away” has also 
pretty well “cleared” away the climate, in 
reducing the numberof rainy days and having 
a bad effect on the crops. A writer on the 
subject very correctly says, “ Every foreign 
scientific man who comes to this country is 
impressed with the great waste of forest. Ac- 
customed as Europeans are to the culture of 
woodland, the reckless methods of American 
farmers strike them with astonishment. The 
trouble has been that the boundless forest of 
the northwest promised to endure forever, and 
there seemed no incentive to any care of the 
original growth of timber. Now a more sen- 
sible idea begins to prevail. It is seen that 
east of the Appalachian range the forest has 
almost disappeared; while in many parts of 
the West, the wholesale waste of timber car- 
ried on for years has had a sensible effect 
upon the face of the country. In the South- 
ern States the system of exhausting land with 
cotton and tobacco, and then throwing it into 
old fields, has resulted in a thick growth of 
worthless scrub pine on the abandoned lands. 
To the tourist these fields at a short distance 
have the look of a good pine forest, but one who 
has had any experience in Southern agricul- 
ture knows their utter worthlessness. The 
fine old forests of the South have been more 
shamefully illused than those of the North ; 
the negro has so little regard for trees that he 
never fails to cut down the young saplings 
because they yield firewood with less trouble 
than other trees.” 

In the State of New York, where this error 
of a total clearing away was first observed, 
the replanting of forest trees has been attended 
with very good results. In one belt of coant 
where replanting was general, the rainfall 
has largely increased, and the rain is more 
evenly distributed throughout the season than 
in a neighboring district almost completely 
denuded of timber. On the prairies of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, where a good natural 
growth of wood is lacking, the results obtained 
from the planting of forest trees were even 
more strikingly illustrated. The planted 
forest serves as a good wind-break, and the 
influence of the wood’s growth was seen in 
lessened periods of drought and an in«reise 
in crops. What is demanded, however, is 
accurate information about the variety of 
trees adapted tv particular svils aud localities, 
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and to provide this the Government has set 
apart an appropriation, and placed in charge 
of the work Charles Sargent, Professor of 
Arboriculture in Harvard College. Among 
the peculiar trees of Oregon is one known as 
the Port Orford cedar. It is used for build- 
ing and other purposes, also in making buck. 
ets, tubs, and such like. The trees when 
tapped emit a liquid corresponding to turpen- 
tine, but which possesses the odor and flavor 
of the cedar wood, and is called oil of cedar, 
Fresh water put in a new bucket made of this 
wood will in a few days become so tainted as 
to be unfit to drink. From the captain of a 
merchant vessel who bas brought down several 
cargoes of this wood, I learned that fish placed 
in tubs made of it and filled with water would 
die in a very short time. From experiments 
made by him, he found that crabs placed in 
one of these tubs filled with salt water died in 
two hours. Smelts only lived twenty minutes, 
A tree that has been found to do well in the 
State of California is the eucalyptus, or blue 
gum tree, so well known in Australia. The 
rapidity of its growth is something remark- 
able, and for this reason many persons in the 
vicinity of San Francieco are cultivating 
them for the sole purpose of firewood. The 
scarcity of large trees in this immediate 
neighborhood will always make wood for fuel 
valuable. The cultivation of the almond tree 
has also been attended with success. In the 
country near San José there are about 350 
acres planted this year in almond trees. The 
— claim that it is the best. paying in- 

ustry in that part of the country, the profits 
derived being larger than obtained from any 
other enterprise.—Land and Water. 





AN INDIAN STATESMAN. 


Ouray, Chief of the Ute Indians, died on 
the 27th ult., after a brief illness, at the agen- 
cy in Southern Colorado. He was born in 
the present territory of Colorado, about fifty- 
five years ago, when Mexico nominally claimed 
that nation, and when white men were un- 
known there. The tribe of Ute Indians was 
then in possession of an immense territory, 
embraciog a large part of Utah, latterly 
usurped by the Mormons, and nearly all of 
Colorado west of the Rocky Mountains. They 
were independent and powerful. Ouray, a 
child of the tribe, was endowed with remark- 
able natural intelligence. He early learned 
the Spanish language from the Mexicans on 
the northern confines of that country and 
when the territory was absorbed by the 
United States, and the settlement of Colorado 
and Utah followed, he always favored the 
settlers and became known as “the white 
man’s friend.’ In his administration of the 


affairs of his tribe he never forgot their in- 
terest but labored to that end. He foresaw 
the day when the. settlers would overspread 
the territories of his tribe, and knowing the 
absolute values of the treaties of the past, so 
far as they would not. be observed, used a 
conciliatory and moderate policy, and while 
desirous of serving his race to the extent of 
his ability, had the sagacity to understand 
that eventually the power of the United 
States would in the end absorb the hereditary 
territory of his nation. He was a chief and 
really a statesman. He looked to the interests 
of his people, but at the same time was as- 
sured of their ultimate extinction, or transfer 
to territory beyond what they claimed. He 
never advocated war, but preferred the more 
honorable office of mediation, and was so far 
successful that, while he never forfeited the 
affection of his nation he, at the same time, 
gained the confidence of the United States, 
and he was consulted on all important ques- 
tions, and his judgment relied upon, which 
was never deceptive. In many cases he has 
pleaded the causes of the Utes, sometimes 
successfully and at other times he saw the ter- 
ritory of his tribe pass from their hands. Af- 
ter the shocking massacre of the Meeker 
family Ouray, who never participated in 
deeds of blood, exerted himself to bring the 
offenders to justice. He was as resolute in 
favor of peace as any friend of the measure 
could be, first from his innate abhorrence of 
war, and next because he knew that in war 
the Indians would lose everything. The 
Secretary of the Interior properly conceived 
him to be a friend, simply because he had 
been ever faithful in his representations and 
a strictly honorable man. In the late treaty 

roposed by the Interior Department with the 

tes, for their removal, he advised his nation 
to submit, not because he thought it just, but 
that he knew the government to be all power- 
ful. He has time and time again averted war, 
has sought to inform his people as to agricul- 
ture, himself cultivating a farm of sixty acres, 
which was self sustaining. He was a disin- 
terestedly good man, a real statesman, with a 
reputation that even our own politicians might 
envy, and he died entitled to the honor and 
respect of all who knew him. A man whose 
life, though peaceful, was at war with his 
people because he recognized manifest destiny, 
or in other words, the acquisitive and all 
powerful tendencies of the white race.—Dela- 
ware County Republican. 





RADIANT CLOUDS AT SUNSET. 


Bright clouds! ye are gathering one by one, 
Ye are sweeping in pomp round the dying sun, 
With ctimson banner and golden pall, 

Like a host to their chieftuin’s funeral ; 
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Perchance ye tread to that ballowed spot 
‘With a muffied dirge, though we hear it not. 


But methinks ye tower with a lordlier erest, 
And a gorgeous flush as he sinks to rest. 

Not thus in the day of his pride and wrath, 

Did ye dare to press on his glorious path ; 

At his noontide glance ye have quaked with fear, 
And hasted to hide in your misty sphere. 


Do you say he is dead? + You exult in vain, 

With your rainbow robe and your swelling train, 
He shall rise again with his -strong, bright ray, 
‘He shall reign in power when you fade away ; 
When ye darkly cower in your vapory hall, 
“Tintless, and naked, and:noteless all. 


The Soul! the Soul! with its eye of ‘ire, 

“Thus, thus shall it soar when its foes expire ; 

It shall spread its wings o’er the ills that pained, 

The evils that shadowed, the sins that stained ; 

It shall dwell where no rushing cloud bath sway, 

.And the pageants of earth shall have melted away. 
SIGOURNEY, 


more prolific, and although the testimony is 
almost conclusive that the laborers in the 
cotton fields are now less numerous than be- 
fore the war, because more males and leas 
women and children are now worked, their 
labor is so much more effective that the fifteen 
crops of free labor exceed the fifteen last crops 
mane by the labor of slaves by 9,600,000 
bales, worth in gold coin fully $600,000,000. 
When the crop now about to be gathered is 
numbered, if the season ends as propitiously 
as it has begun, it will be more than double 
the average of the fifteen ante war crops, and 
at least 25 per cent. in excess of the largest 
crop ever raised by the labor of slaves, 
“Nevertheless, what has been done is but 
a tithe of what remains; the present power of 
King Cotton is but the shadow of the sub- 
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GOLDEN ROD. 
The stately empress, Autumn, 
Has deeked her halls to-day 
With webs of Eastern beauty, 
With many a jeweled spray ; 


With wonderful, rare pictures 

Of mountains crowned with flame, 
Of dim, leaf-shadowed vistas, 

Of glories without name. 


The light falls low, in splendor 
A radiant amber flood; 

Her subjects flock to_greet her, 
Along the royal road, 


‘But what shall be the token, 


Once gained the, palace gate, 
Where sentinels in livery 
Of gold and crimson wait? 


Adown the sheltered valleys, 
Or dim, sun-lighted wood, 


‘High on the pleasant uplands, 


Beside the dusty road, 


Behold the magic symbol! 
A blossom-freighted wand, 
That smiles and lures and beckons 
To all on every band. 


No longer exiled strangers, 
By doubt or sorrow banned, 

Our lives are crowned with fullness 
At home in Autumn-land. 


Thou openest the portal, 
O magic Golden-rod! 

And hearts made rich with blessing 
Rejoice before their God. 


-—Boston Transcript. 


Edward Atkinson, of Boston, suggests that 
a cotton exhibition be held at an early day, 
and in view of the adoption of his suggestion 





KING COTTON. 


makes this wonderful statement: 


“The very habit of the cotton plant itself 
‘has been altered. It has been forced to ma- 
‘ture earlier. It has been made stronger to 
‘resist its insect enemies. It has been made 


stance yet tocome. The value of the seed is 
yet an unknown quantity. It may seem al- 
most the work of a visionary to compute it. 
If we make 6,009,000 bales of cotton fibre in 
a year, the weight of cotton seed remaining 
after enough has been ‘et aside forthe next 
year’s planting, will be 3,000,000 tons. If 
the whole of this seed be treated as a small 
ortion is now treated, it will give the follow- 
ing results: About 90,000,000 gallons of oil, 
about 1,300,000 tons of oil cake or meal, 
about 1,500,000 tons of hulls, from which 
there is every reason to suppose from experi- 
ments here and actual use elsewhere, that 
750,000 tons of paper may be made. Other- 
wise, these hulls, ground into meal with the 
oil cake, will serve as food for stock—2,800,- 
000 tons in all. Each ton of this ground meal 
would carry at least five sheep six months, 
the rest of the year they would have ample 
food from the annual grasses that are the pest 
of the cotton planter, or from corn-fodder, 
cow-peas or other refuse or alternate crops. 
The waste of the cotton gin and of the oil 
press, with other waste of the cotton farm, 
will therefore suffice for not less than 14,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 sheep, probably for double 
that number. Those sheep folded upon the 
cotton fields would so fertilize the soil as to 
double the crop of cotton on any given acre 
of uplands—the manure of animals fed on 
otton-seed meal being richer than that from 
any other known variety of food.” 














A TALK ON TABLE MANNERS, 


_ In no other country upon earth is the cul- 
tivation of the minute courtesies of daily 
dife—domestic and social—so nearly a Chris- 
tian duty as with us. The answer most fre- 
quently made to kindly strictures upon our 
notorious carelessness in this regard is that 
we do not compare unfavorably, rank for 
wank, with foreignere—that our yeomanry 
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and mechanics are far better behaved than 
those of England, Germany and Russia. 
The reply to this is plain and pertinent. The 
German or Irishman, who tears bones apart 
with his fingers, thrusts peas by the knifeful 
down his throat, and helps himself to butter 
with the same reeking blade, eats as did his 
grandfather, as his great-grandson will, un- 
jess he should emigrate to America. Here 
there is no more a fixed rank for any family 
or individual than an established church. 
Mill-boys, rail-hewers, tanners and canal 
boatmen may in the course of time control 
senates and sit in the presidential chair. . . 

Your tablecloth may be coarse. It must be 
clean. My John maintains gravely that there 
is something demoralizing in a dirty table- 
cloth, degradation more serious than the 
damage sustained by appetite and stomach. 
Put under the linen cloth (don’t use cotton !) 
a subcover of thick Canton flannel, if you 
cannot afford the heavier “table-felt” sold 
for this purpose, or an old blanket, darned, 
washed and kept for this use only, will do, if 
you can spare it. The upper cover will lie 


more smoothly, look like a much better quali- | b 


ty of napery and keep clean a third longer 
than if spread upon the bare boards. Have 
mats of some kind, crochet. or basket-work, 
ander the dishes and a napkin at each place. 
Beside these have knife and fork laid straight 
and side by side at the right hand, a clean 
tumbler or goblet and an “ individual” butter 
plate. The fashion of using these last is not 
only cleanly, but economical ; since the bits 
of butter left can be collected after the meal 
and used for cooking without clinging asso 
ciations of gravy, crumbs or sweets. 

Do not let the boys wash in the eating room, 
nor comb their hair with a family comb hung 
over the sink, nor yet produce each his pocket- 
comb and make straight and sleek his locks 
in sight of the assembled family. It is al- 
most as objectionable, make him understand, 
to clean or pare his nails at table or in the 
parlor. It obtuse on this particular point, 
impress upon him, at the risk of seeming 
coarse, that the cuttings and scrapings of the 
human body are interesting only to the pos- 
sessor thereof. The shock of the idea may 
prevent him from falling into the habit of 
cleansing and trimming his nails during divine 
service, after he becomes a city millionaire, 
in the persuasion that it is aseemly and not 
ungraceful diversion for the time and place. 

When seated at table let the helping be 
done in decorous turn as the parents shall de- 
cree. An overloaded plate is, in this day, 
considered unsightly. Nor should the few 
articles taken at the same time upon it be 
stirred together and compounded as a drug- 
gist makes up a prescription, the knife taking 










the place of the spatula. Especially incul- 
cate the principle that the specific and only 
use of the knife is for cutting the food and 
dividing the joints. Putting the knife into 
the mouth is always, everywhere, and essen~ 
tially a vulgarity. 

Yes, Mrs. Homespun, I know “some very . 
nice people do it.” Dickens tells us that the 
Cheeryble brothers ‘‘ ate with their knives ;” 
but their mother, we also learn, died early. 
And “nice” (otherwise) people would never 
have fallen into a habit so incorrigible that 
example, ridicule and self-watchfulness often 


- | fail to cure it had not “ mother” tolerated the 


abomination as of “no consequence” when they 
were ravenous children. hen the food is 
properly cut ‘let the knife bé laid on one side 
or at the back of the plate and the fork be 
taken in the right hand. Teach the children, 
next, to chew well and slowly, with the lips 
closed to avoid the sound of crunching and 
smacking. Fast eating has more to do with 
our national dyspepsia than have pies and 
fresh bread. Never allow the sopping or 
wiping up of gravy or molasses with bits of 
read when the solid contents of the plates 


are consumed. If the young people use water 
as a table beverage, see that they acquire the 
habit of wiping their lips before drinking, 


thus leaving the glass unsoiled. Tea and 


coffee must be drunk noiselessly, not sucked, 


from the side of the cup, leaving the spoon 
in the saucer, and the cup be held by the 
handle. I have sat at table with a pon- 
derous D.D., LL.D. and F.F.V. who made 
me tremble for the dainty china by grasping 
the cup with his whole hand, the thumb 
overlapping the brim, while he imbibed the 
contents at one mighty quaff, succeeded by a 
loud “ha!” Dr. Samuel Johnson made in- 
articulate noises over his food, resembling the 
grunting weee. .). 2 ee ee 8 

Demand that requests for food, acceptance 
and declinature of the same, be conveyed in 
set and courteous phrase; that all the mem- 
bers of the family seat themselves at the same 
time and without bustle. Exact from the 
chance laggard a sentence of apology, ad- 
dressed to yourself. To you also, as hostess, 
should be directed the ‘‘ please excuse me,” 
or “may I be excused?” without which no 
one, old or young, should be permitted to 
quit the table until all have finished, put 
spoons in emptied cups, laid knife and fork 
in close parallels across the plate, the handles 
to the right, folded napkins and left them on 
the same side between plate and cup, or gob- 
let. When all rise the chairs should be lifted, 
not pushed, back and set quite out of the way 
of the turning figures. 

“When you leave the table, leave the 
room,” is an excellent rule in most households. 
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If servants are to clear away dishes and plates 
the presence of mere lookers on will be unwel- 
come. If the mother and daughters perform 
the work, “father” and the boys are apt to be 
in the way, loath as the kindly women are to 
hint thie. 

I seem.to hear the pettish or diedainful 
comment that will follow the reading of the 
above practical hints in some—perhaps many 
—home circles. The foundation of much 
that offends people of good taste and breed- 
ing is in the dread of routine and fretting re- 
strictions where one would be most comfor- 
table, in his own home—the rest man’s 
liberty hall. The truth is, thatdue and early 
attention to such simple rules as I have men- 
tioned should be as general and as lightly felt 
as are the customs of sleeping on beds instead 
of on the floor, and sitting duwn to tables 
rather than on the ground around the fire 
and eating from one big pot with unwashed 
shit sei ditt © ue fot innd 

receive ecores of letters that tell me, if 
my own observation had not already con- 
vinced me of it, that there are many who 
would like to know how better-bred people 
behave at table, and t> conform their usages 
to a higher standard than that which prevails 
in their own homes. Some have come into 
sudden possession of riches, or into communi- 
cation with neighbors and entertainers whose 
ways and means subject the plainer person— 
ages to distressing embarrassments. “I don’t 
feel at ease!” is the cry often uttered, a 
thousand times oftener smothered in very 
shame. I should Jay aside my pen and fold 
my hands with a devout “nunc dimiitis/” 
could I be enabled to convince my country- 
women that refinement in action and speech 
should not wait upon wealth; that elegance 
and what we are apt to call lowly life are not 
imcompatible. If the mothers of our land 
would come up to the full measure of their 
duty in this regard, there is no reason why 
the plow-boy of to-day, who is to stand before 
princes in eighteen hundred and ninety some- 
thing, should not carry with him to that ex- 
alted station habits and language befitting it 
and his patrician associates—deportment that 
has become second nature through the only 
means that will qualify one to carry a mantle 
of any fashion easily—accustomedness,— 
Marian Harland in Congregationalist. 
a 

ITEMS. 


On THE 17th inst. the 260th anniversary of the 
settlement of Boston was commemorated in that 
city. 

Copizs of the New Testament in Japanese have 
been placed in the schools of Yokohama by order 
of the authorities of that city. 


Amone the passengers by the Adriatic which ar- 


rived in New York on the 17th inst. from Liverpool 
was the eminent scientist Lyon Playfair. 


Tue five hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas a’Kempis, author of the ‘Imitation of 
Christ,” will be celebrated next month at the town 
of Kempen, in the Rhineland. 


A TELEGRAM dated from Rome on the 10th inst. 
states, ‘‘ A stream of lava is issuing from Mount 
Vesuvius near the new railway to the crater. Some 
imprudent visitors have been injured.” 

Tue Society of Commercial Geography of St. 
Gall bave resolved to send an expedition to Eastern 
Africa, the chief object of which will be to eeek for 
new openings for Swiss commercial enterprise. 

Tus Medico-Legal Society at its last meeting in 
New York city adopted a report in favor of the 
abolition of the Coroner’s office as at present con- 
stituted and the appointment of medical examiners. 


TueE Danish scientific expedition to Siberia, under 
M. Tegner and Captain Hage, is reported to have 
reached Semipalatinsk on June 30th, and to have 
started again for Vernoye atew days later. A sub- 
sidiary object of the expedition is to endeavor to 
establish commercial relations between Denmark 
and that part of Siberia. 


A sTgaAMER from Laonda brings the following 
news: “The Portuguese steamer belonging to the 
recently established Coanza Company had steamed 
up the Congo to Noki, two hours’ sail from Bibi, 
the headquarters of Henry M. Stanley’s expedition. 
Mr. Stanley told the captain of the steamer that 
his object was not commerce, but to open a path 
for future traders.” 


Tue following table taken from the Blue Book 
which has just been presented to the British Parlia- 
ment under the title of Shipwrecks, shows the num- 
ber of steam and sailing vessels foundered and 
missing during each year from 1873 to 1880, to- 
gether with their tonnege and the number of lives 
lost: 














Year. No. of Vessels. Tonnage. Lives lost 
SR hdideiamsosvesios 336 121,045 2,065 
ISTE. ..cccccsccccccoeses 319 120,973 1,942 
IBTG...cccorcoscocsseccce 224 73,180 1,209 
Si cieiiecdemmees 288 104,968 1,912 
BBE F<. ccvccscccencsooese 232 74,919 1,054 
RRS 244 92,434 990 
OATES 244 95,925 1,324 
1880 (January 1 to 

May 16).......es00 78 45,750 331 
a deteseunnacen 1,965 729,194 10,827 

NOTICES. 


There is an error in the times of holding the Cir- 
cular Meetings at Salem and Alloway’s Creek, as 
published in, Friends’ Intelligencer. The time for 
those Meetings is Tenth mo. 10th, instead of the 7tb, 
as published. A. .J PEASLER. 





Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Plymouth on Severth-day, 24, of Tenth month, at 
10 o’clock. Friends from the city will take the 
7.15 train from Ninth and Green. J. Q. ATKINSON. 





The Concord First-day School Union will meet at 
Willistown on Second-day, the 11th of Tenth mo., 
1880, at 10 o’clock A.M. Carriages will be in wait- 
ing toconvey Friends from Cheyney, on P. and W. 
R.R; train leaving the city at 8, and due at Chey- 
ney at 9.11. 
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